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THE FURTHER LIMITATION thrown around the pro- 
duction of motion pictures by the edict of Will H. 
Hays, prohibiting scenes or titles that may be con- 
strued as ridiculing the Eighteenth Amendment, or 
any other law, must now be carried in mind by 
authors who write with one or both eyes on the 
screening of their stories. 

_ Tf Mr. Hays’s position has been made clear, the 
intent of the restriction is to forestall any criticism 
that the films encourage law-breaking, or are be- 
ing used to instill propaganda against the enforce- 
ment of unpopular laws. The producers themselves 
are back of the edict, which it is hoped will make 
the lawmakers feel that national censorship is un- 
necessary, 


It is understood that if an historical play is pro- 
duced in which serving liquor is a necessary fea- 
ture of the story, no objection will be made. “My 
quarrel,” Mr. Hays is quoted as saying, “is not so 
much with the natural serving of liquor as with 


scenes that encourage the breaking of this law in 
a spirit of levity or in showing ways and means 
of evading its intent.” 

Which, it may be seen, is a statement possible 
of wide interpretation. It seems definitely to put 
the ban on stories dealing in any way with boot- 
leggers. This may or may not be a loss to the 
public; but since bootlegging and other lines of 
lawbreaking constitute definite problems of modern 
life, it is difficult to see how the author who seeks 
to portray life realistically can get very far on the 
present-day screen. 

But perhaps the public actually prefers pap to 
realism. Eric Von Stroheim, author and director, 
remembered for “The Merry Widow,” “Foolish 
Wives,’ “Greed,” and other photodramas, has 
adopted this view. He is quoted as saying: 

“The public absolutely refuses to accept realism. 
If people will not look upon life as it is, we must 
give them a gilded version. * * * Our films are 
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made for children. Sex must be entirely elim- 
inated. The love scenes must be as free from ar- 
dor as if they were played by juveniles instead of 
adults. I shall do as the majority wish—choke 
them with final embraces underneath the apple 
trees, so they will not deplore my wicked soul and 
my innate vulgarity.” 


WHILE WE ARE CONSIDERING the subject of what 
may be printed or produced and what may not, it 
is interesting to quote Editor V. V. McNitt of 
McNaught’s Monthly. Bearded by a prospective 
reader over the advisability of a twelve-year-old 
daughter’s reading McNaught’s, he replied: “If 
magazines and reveiws are permitted to publish only 
those things that may be considered suitable for 
the eyes of twelve-year-old girls, what is to be 
the future of adult intelligence in this country? 
What chance have we for intellectual freedom and 
progress? One trouble with America is that far 
too many persons are trying to regulate and stand- 
ardize everything to-fit the twelve-year-old mind.” 
He adds, in a published comment: “It has been 
our observation that the wholesome, clean-minded 
young people have grown up in homes where in- 
tellectual honesty and simple acceptance of facts 
have been the rule, rather than repression and sup- 


pression.” 

He quotes the editor of the London Spectator, 
_ replying to critics who decried the publication of 
an article about Parisian actresses appearing prac- 
tically unclad in some performances: “It may be 
asked whether a paper which is suitable for men 
and women is also invariably suitable for the 
schoolboy and schoolgirl. .. In our judgment the 
change during the past generation from compara- 
tive secrecy to comparative frankness in the pres- 
ence of facts has been a good one. A false and 
harmful modesty, something which was mistaken 
for modesty, but was not modesty, has been stead- 
ily passing away... It is a mistake, we are sure, 
for the adult to read into the mind of the child 
his own thoughts. The truth is that if you are 
frank and never seem to be hiding away secret 
things, the child is deprived of the great incentive 
of unsatisfied curiosity. This is the principal 
source of trouble.” 


ANOTHER INDICATION of how meticulously accurate 
in details of setting, customs, foreign locale, etc., 
authors must be, lies in The Danger Trail’s recent 
introduction of Douglas M. Dold, its blind editor: 


“Mr. Dold is a soldier of fortune, adventurer, 
scientist, surgeon, authority on wild animals and 
reptiles, deep-sea fisherman, hunter, trapper and 
sportsman generally. He lost his sight in 1915 
while serving with the Serbians (carried on a 
stretcher in terrible agony to surrender Nish, 
which he commanded after the Serbian retreat, to 
the Germans under Mackensen). Since then, he 


has kept up his studies by being read to, still goes 
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fishing on the Atlantic coast and walks about New 
York City with complete indifference, many times 
coming near to accidental death, being pushed in 
front of a subway train, etc. 

“At an early age he started on his adventurous 
career, going to the Gold Coast of Africa and 
many isolated parts where he studied languages 
and customs of the natives. He knows South 
America and particularly the Amazon River. Rey- 
olutions are particularly well known to him, being 
a soldier of fortune. He has sailed the South Seas 
and been washed off a whaleboat in midocean, been 
clawed by wild animals, collected snakes and rep- 
tiles, served as curator of the Bronx zoo, where 
he handled the poisonous snakes, is a recognized 
authority on the little-known sections of the world, 
knows Tibet, China, Australia, Siberia, Central 
Europe and the countries around Turkey and far- 
ther East, is a writer on fishing and hunting, won 
a minor amateur tennis tournament, is a long-dis- 
tance swimmer and hiker, was an excellent boxer 
and fencer, formerly lectured on anatomy and biol- 
ogy and is an omnivorous reader and writer of 
stories laid in faraway parts of the globe.” 


No CHANGE AS YET, apparently, in the situation as 
regards the sale of original scenarios to the motion- 
picture producers. In fact, the closed market 
seems to be more tightly closed than ever. Writ- 
ing for Motion Picture Universal Service, a syn- 
dicated column, Louella O. Parsons observes: 

“Fully 200 letters came to my desk this week 
asking me where the sender could place his story 
and be assured of a reading and a prompt deci- 
sion. I am forced to come back with the sad news 
at this present moment that there is no place for 
original scenarios from unknown authors. Unfair, 
you say! Possibly, but wait until you hear the 
side of the producers who have been forced within 
the past year to fight suits on plagiarism brought 
by unknown writers claiming pet situations have 
been stolen. The majority of producers, in view 
of these suits, have decided to return unopened all 
original scenarios.” 

She cites as having issued such orders to their 
scenario departments, Joseph Schenck, president 
of United Artists; Cecil De Mille; Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Company; Charles Furthman, head of 
the scenario department of Famous Players-Lasky 
Company, and First National Pictures. The only 
exception is the Universal Company. Edward 
Montaigne, head of the scenario department, 1s 
quoted as saying: “Carl Laemmle encourages the 
sending of original scenarios, and he has instructed 
his force to give them every consideration.” In 
case of Universal, Mr. Montaigne was quoted as 
explaining that for its two-reel pictures the com- 
pany could not afford to pay the big sums demand- 
ed by well-known authors and playwrights, and so 
was forced to look elsewhere for ideas, paying 
from $250 to $500 for those accepted. 
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Signposts for Authors 


BY ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Editor of Top-Notch Magazine 


ONE of the few 
things that have 


memory from 
schoolboy days is 
the opening line 
of Caesar’s ‘De 
Bello Gallico.” 
which says that 
“All Gaul is di- 
vided into three 
parts.” Why this 
particular line 
should have im- 
pressed itself 
upon me, I do not 
know, but at the 
moment it strikes 
me that authors may be divided into a sim- 
ilar number of classes. From schoolboy 
days, too, I remember an old preacher who 
would mount the pulpit on Sundays and 
inform the congregation that at first sight 
his text might be resolved into’ a certain 
number of divisions, and then he would pro- 
ceed with an elaborate explanation which 
had been carefully thought out in his study, 
but which was not apparent to his listeners, 
at least not at first sight, and perhaps not 
at all. My division of authors, however, is 
simple and needs no great explanation. 

The three classes are: First, those who 
sell all or much the greater part of their 
work; second, those who sell some, but by 
no means all; and third, those whose sales 
are a negligible quantity, perhaps one or 
two stories. To the first class I have noth- 
ing whatever to say in this article: they have 
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remained in my 


proved their ability and need no advice from 
me or anyone else. ‘To the third class I do 
not think I have anything to say here, as 
they belong strictly to the amateur class, 
and therefore require more elementary aid. 

It is to the great second class that I pro- 
pose to devote this article, those who are 
trying to live by writing fiction, but who 
get a considerable number of their stories 
turned down. These are not amateurs; 
they are giving their whole time, or the 
greater part of it, to creative literary work 
and are living on the proceeds. And there 
is nothing they desire more than that they 
should be graduated into the first class I 
have named, when their sales would approx- 
imate one hundred per cent of their output. 

How can this be done? If I could give 
an answer to this question that would fit the 
case of every partially successful writer I 
would be accomplishing a miracle, for the 
shortcomings of writers are numerous and 
varied, as varied, perhaps, as the require- 
ments of the publications for which they 
write. The best I can do is to point out 
from my own twelve years’ experience the 
reasons why so many manuscripts are found 
wanting, and while some of these reasons 
apply in more or less degree to Top-Notch 
Magazine, I feel that most of them will be 
found of general application. 


IT us take the first case. An author 
sells a story and follows that one up 
with another which he sells to the same 
magazine. Naturally, he considers that he 
has “arrived.” Several additional sales con- 
firm this impression, and after that he be- 
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gins to get polite letters of regret that “this 
story is not available for our use.” 

I recall an actual case of this kind, and 
the author wrote to me to know the rea- 
son why his sales had stopped. 1 looked 
into the matter and found that all his earlier 
sales had been of a particular type of story 
of which we were always in great need, and 
in which field there was practically no com- 
petition ; the stories that were rejected were 
of a general type of Western adventure, in 
which field the writer was coming in com- 
petition with a large number of skilled au- 
thors. An editor of one of the most wide- 
ly circulated publications in the United 
States said at a writers’ meeting that the 
way for an author to get into his maga- 
zine was for him to write something that 
no one else was doing. 

There is no doubt that writers are too 
much inclined to read a magazine and send 
in fiction to it along exactly similar lines. 
It is all right for authors to study a maga- 
zine—editors generally wish they would all 
do so—but the result of that study should 
be a knowledge of the type of stories used, 
indicating the policy of the magazine, and 
the authors’ efforts should be directed to- 
ward submitting stories that are to some ex- 
tent different, while not conflicting with the 
general trend of the publication. 

Let me give you an example of what I 
mean. Anyone who had read Top-Notch 
Magazine recently—up to the time this is 
written—and then submitted stories just like 
those I have been using, has a chance of 
selling one if it is good enough, but he is 
coming in competition with many writers 
who have proved their worth. On the other 
hand, if his study of Top-Notch made him 
consider the various kinds of stories that 
have not been there, and that might reason- 
ably be there without conflicting with the 
policy of the magazine, he would have 
struck a brilliant, though not an original. 
idea. Has any author noticed that I pub- 
lish very few stories of the railroads? The 
reason is that they seem almost impossible 
to get. Many men know all about rail- 
roads, but few there are who know rail- 
roads and who can write entertaining fic- 
tion about them. 


ERE, then, is perhaps one answer to 
the question. You get vour stories 
back because you are writing the sort of 
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material with which the editor is flooded, 
You should strike out along a line of your 
own. Get something that is distinctively 
yours and stick to it. Iam writing now, of 
course, with regard to magazines like Top- 
Notch, which publish general fiction, but | 
think the same thing may apply in some 
degree to the class magazines. If the maga- 
zine publishes only detective stories, devise 
a special kind of these stories for yourself. 
If the stories must be Western, apply vour- 
self to some part of the West, or treat your 
stories in a manner that is different from 
the usual way. 

I do not think there are many—if any— 
editors who are so tied and bound that they 
will not welcome something that is varied in 
its theme from the general run of the ma- 
terial they get. Do not be afraid to take a 
chance. A couple of years ago Nell Martin 
sent me a brilliant bit of comedy about a 
dumb-bell stenographer, although up to that 
time I do not think we had ever published 
any story in which a woman was the prin- 
cipal character. This story, however, was 
far too clever for me to let it get away, and 
I bought it and published it. 

Since then thirteen others of the same 
type have followed it, making fourteen in 
all, and the end is not yet, I hope. The 
dumb-bell stenographer has been featured 
on the screen under the title, “The Adven- 
tures of Maisie,” and all this was the result 
of Nell Martin’s taking a lucky chance. | 
may add that I have had quantities of let- 
ters from men who told me they do not 
like women’s stuff as a rule, but they do 
love Maisie. 

If any other author can think up a serie: 
as entertaining and clever as this one, | 
wish he—or she—would send it along. 
Don’t say to yourself that Top-Noteh 
wouldn’t buy that; it’s not in their line. But 
remember that men heroes are preferred. 
and to get a woman hero across with ws 
she must be something quite out of the 
ordinary. 

The next point T would bring up is one 
of vital importance—the necessity of cleat- 
ness. The old Bible text has been para 
phrased for authors as follows: “And now 
abideth faith, hope, and clarity, and the 
greatest of these is clarity.” This may be 
said without any irreverence, and_perha 
this way of stating it may impress up! 
writers the necessity of being clear. One 0! 
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mv associates who read a great many mant- 
scripts for me used to say when he handed 
me one which met with his approval: 
“That's a good story; it’s so clear.” You 
see how it impressed him with the fact that 
he did not have to stop now and then to 
puzzle out what the writer meant. 

Frequently in reading manuscripts I have 
to go through many pages wondering 
whether the story is laid in New York, 
Hongkong, or the South Sea Islands, when 
the point could, and should, be made clear 
at the start. 


HE matter of clearness is, as I have 

said, of vital importance. Readers take 
up stories for their entertainment, not to 
puzzle over them to find out what the writer 
meant. If a story is good, but needs clear- 
ing up, I return it to the author, telling him 
where the story is deficient. But I should 
not have to do this, and I am sure that there 
are a great many editors who will not do it. 
There is really no reason why they should. 
If you do not take the trouble to make your 
stories perfectly clear, there are plenty of 
other authors who do, and so you get your 
manuscripts back. 

I have often questioned old professional 
writers about certain points in their stories 
and have received a satisfactory explanation, 
and then I have pointed out that the ex- 
planation given to me was not in the story 
at all; it was in the author’s head, but he 
had forgotten to write it down. 

I have been writing about clearness of 
thought and in the development of the 
story, but there is another clearness that 
cannot be emphasized too strongly—clear- 
ness of the manuscript. In any story the 
object to be attained is the illusion of real- 
itv—a point upon which I shall touch later 
and a story is good or bad just in so far as 
It attains this, or fails to do so. How can 
an editor feel any of this illusion if he has 
to stop now and then to try to decipher 
the manuscript? If he can read on, swiftly 
and without pause, he may get it. if it is 
there. But even if it is there, and if he has 
'0 puzzle over messy typewriting and cor- 
rections made in illegible handwriting, he 
'S pretty certain not to get it at all. 

iS seems such an elementary matter 
that I would not mention it only that I find 
“many writers err in this respect. I have 
‘een manuscripts that it would take a con- 
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jurer to make out, and these were not writ- 
ten by greenhorns by any means. <A clean, 
well-prepared manuscript will not cause a 
story to be bought, but it will at least en- 
able the editor to judge the story fairly. 
This is a point worth remembering. I might 
add that although J have no interest in the 
typewriter-supply business, the occasional 
purchase of a new ribbon is a worth-while 
investment. 

Let us now consider another reason why 
so many manuscripts are returned. [ think 
the subject matter is frequently the cause 
of a great many rejections. There are cer- 
tain topics that many magazine editors will 
not handle, some because the topics are not 
considered suitable for popular magazine fic- 
tion, and some because they have been long 
worn out and are now quite threadbare. If 
you are in doubt about the subject of a 
story you propose to write, drop a letter to 
the editor of the magazine to which you 
intend to submit your story and ask his 
opinion. If vou don’t believe him when he 
says the subject is not a good one, try an- 
other editor. If they agree, it might be 
advisable for you to get another topic to 
write about. 

The author should use plain common 
sense in this selection of what he is to write; 
controversial subjects in general should be 
avoided ; no editor can afford to please half 
of his readers at the cost of alienating the 
other half. Stories of smuggling, moon- 
shining, bootlegging, and hijacking have 
been much overdone and, so far as T am 
concerned, are not acceptable. sport 
stories, the kidnapped star player, the chap 
with the vellow streak. and the girl who 
will marry the man who wins the game. 
come under the same heading, and such 
tales invariably draw rejection slips. 

Another reason why many stories are re- 
turned is that the manner of their presenta- 
tion is undesirable. The long-drawn-out 
introduction is perhaps the most frequent. 
In a novel [ have cut out the whole of the 
first chapter, which was wholly unnecessary 
to the story. In short stories I often throw 
away the first page. The author sometimes 
indicates the possibility of doing this by stat- 
ing at the top of the second page, or per- 
haps later, “Now let us start the story.” 
Why did not he begin at the beginning 
himself ? 

I wonder if authors as a class are in the 
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habit of going to church and hearing ser- 
mons. If the preacher starts off in a dull, 
uninteresting manner, decency compels his 
audience to sit still and hear him to the end. 
That’s where the preacher has the advan- 
tage over the author. If a magazine reader 
finds the opening of a story stupid, he is 
under no compulsion to go on reading it; 
he passes it up and turns to the next story. 
If writers would only realize this I am sure 
it would result in their doing better work. 


TORIES told in the first person are to 

many editors unwelcome. [| do not think 
any editor would lay down a rule that he 
would not buy one of these; sometimes a 
first-person tale is so well done that he sim- 
ply must have it. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, a writer is handicapping himself by 
adopting this method of presentation. 

There is good reason for this. If the hero 
is the one who tells the tale, the story has 
an air of braggadocio; if it is an onlooker 
who does the talking, then he is unneces- 
sary. Writers have often flung back at me 
when I have mentioned this: “What about 
Conan Doyle and Sherlock Holmes?” My 
answer to that is that anyone who can write 
a story as well as Conan Doyle may do it 
any way he pleases, but that the Sherlock 
Holmes stories would have made just as big 
a hit if they had been told in the third 
person, 

Another unwelcome method of presenta- 
tion is the story within a story. A group 
of men get together and, after some desul- 
tory talk, which is of no particular interest 
to any one, somebody makes a remark which 
starts one of the group off on the story. 

This is objectionable for two principal 
reasons. It makes a dull opening—and no 
other reason is really necessary—and_ it 
lacks the force of a tale told first-hand by 
the author. If aman enters your house and 
tells you about a terrible accident he has 
just witnessed in the street, naturally it 
seems more vivid to you than if he told you 
Jones had seen the accident and written 
to him about it. The telling may be just 
as graphic in the one case as in the other, 
but “I saw this” is very much more forcible 
than “I heard today.” In a story the au- 
thor is telling you what he knows; this force 
is weakened when he makes it appear that 
he has to drag someone else in to tell the 
tale, even though it is really as much his 
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own story as it he started to tell it himself, 

I could go on giving an endless number 
of reasons why so many authors get their 
manuscripts back, but I think I have stated 
a sufficient number to cause some thought 
on the subject which may reveal to writers 
their own failings. I have but one more 
point to make, and before I pass on to that 
I wish to mention a couple of minor mat- 
ters. Don’t call your hero Bill or Dick or 
Tom, unless you are writing for a juvenile 
publication. Let his friends call him by his 
first name. And don’t use simplified spell- 
ing. It is not in general use, and you have 
no right to expect an editor to correct your 
spelling if he buys vour story. 


THE final point upon which { wish to 
touch is the most important one of all; 
it is the reason why stories are returned 
which do not fail in any of the respects | 
have mentioned, or any of a multitude of 
others to which I might have referred. 
When you are writing a story you are 
writing it for the entertainment of readers. 
In order to entertain them you are present- 
ing a picture of something that is supposed 
to have happened. The entertainment will 
be real or the reverse just in the proportion 
that you make the picture seem to be an 
actual happening. The perfect story has 
the illusion of reality. That is why you 


laugh at one story, cry at another, and feel : 


a creepy sensation at a third. For the mo- 
ment the story is actually happening before 
your eyes. And yet authors all the time in- 
ject matter into their work that simply kills 
this illusion by reminding the reader every 
now and then that after all this is only a 
story. 

In order to obtain this effect of illusion, 
you must make your story real; your char- 
acters must act like real people, talk like 
real people, have motives like real people. 
In too many stories the characters might 
fittingly be described as an array of pup 
pets going through a prescribed course 0! 
action in a dumb show. But who wants 
to read such stories? A story must be alive 
its characters pulsing with life and swept by 
the feelings and emotions that characteriz 
human beings; not like a lot of marionettes 
pulled by a string when the author wants 
them to do their bit. a 

This, after all, is the greatest thing ™ 
story-writing. If you can achieve this ef- 
fect. it will atone for any number of short 
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THE AUTHOR 


comings in other respects. When your man- 
uscripts come back, examine them with this 
in mind. See if you think you have pre- 
sented a real, living picture to the reader. 
Does it stand out as an actual happening 
hefore him? Or have you injected vourself 
into the tale now and then to remind the 
reader that this is only a story? -\re vour 
characters real people or mere dummies? 
One of the best proofs of the worth of a 
story is when the editor gets letters asking 
for more stories of the particular hero the 
author has described. You see this indi- 
cates that the author has drawn a faithful 
picture of a real man in whom the reader 
has become interested and therefore desires 
to hear further details about him. Dummy 
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characters will never produce such requests. 


A I said at the beginning, I do not claim 
to speak tor any one but myself and 
the magazine of which I am editor, but I 
know a good many editors, and I think I 
“am sufficiently acquainted with their ideas to 
feel that with most of what I have written 
they will have no quarrel. I have tried to 
point out general faults, and the most com- 
mon reasons why manuscripts are returned, 
and [ hope that these remarks of mine may 
be of some little use in aiding the partially 
successful writers to take a step forward 
into the No. 1 class, when rejection slips 
and polite letters of non-acceptance will be 
things relegated to the limbo of the past. 


x 


That Description _. 


By CLEMENTS RIPLEY 


Smells are surcr than sounds or sights 
To make your heart-strings crack— 
RupyarD 


HEN I was an undergraduate at col- 

lege (and that wasn’t so long ago 
either) I wrote a description of a cathedral. 
| told how the dim light filtered through 
the high, stained-glass windows. I spoke 
of the lofty, vaulted ceiling. And I made 
very free with such words as “vast” and 
“immense” and “towering.” 

To tell the truth, I thought it was pretty 
darn good, and [I took it to my instructor 
and waited modestly for him to be over- 
whelmed. He read it and handed it back. 
_ The First Baptist Church, on State 
Street, has high, stained-glass windows,” he 
remarked. 

Manifestly this was unfair. “But . 
I began, 

“It also has a lofty, vaulted ceiling,” he 
went on. 

“But the size,” I protested, and I pointed 
a “towering” or two. 

It towers,” he said, and it seemed to me 
he said it a little wearily. “Go look at the 


garage next to it and the houses on the 
other side.” 

So I took my manuscript and set to work 
again. I shut my eyes and concentrated 
until I could see every detail of that cathe- 
dral. I went over it, bit by bit, and to save 
my life I couldn't see what was wrong. Fin- 
ally [ took out a little of the vastness (that 
remark about the garage had got under my 
skin) and I put in the tinkle of the altar 
hell and the rise and fall of the chant, and 
I took it back again. 

“Now that’s better.” my instructor ad- 
mitted, “but it isn’t a cathedral yet.” 

I went home and sat down in front of my 
typewriter, and there I sweated large, red 
gouts of blood. I saw that cathedral. I 
saw the dim arches, and the rose window, 
and slender candles with their motionless 
flames. I heard the bells and the slow 
swing of the chanting and the soft click and 
shuffle of feet on the worn pavement. And 
then I caught the faint, pungent tang of in- 
cense—and IT put it in. 

I should like to be able to relate that this 
time the instructor fell on my neck and 
wept. but, perhaps fortunately for me. he 
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wasn't that kind of an instructor. He did, 
however, give me an “A,” which was equiv- 
alent to tearing the heart out of his breast. 

Sometime I shall do that cathedral again. 
but this time I hope that I shall not only see 
it and hear it and smell it, but feel it and 
aste it as well, for it seems to me that that 
is how description should be written. 


IF you doubt it, next time you read a bit 

that picks you up out of your armchair 
and sets you down half a world away, go 
over it again and see if I’m not right. 
There is no rule in writing that cannot be 
violated on occasion, but it is ten to one 
that you will find that the writer hasn’t re- 
lied on your eye alone to make his effect. 
Probably he has appealed to at least three 
of your senses, and quite possibly to the 
other two as well. 

Take this as an illustration : 


“In a turquoise twilight, crisp and chill, 

A kafila camped at the foot of the hill, 

Then the blue smoke haze of the cooking rose, 
And tent-peg answered to hammer-nose ; 
And the picketed ponies, shag and wild, 
Strained at the ropes as the feed was piled; 
And the bubbling camels beside the load 
Sprawled for a furlong adown the road. 
And the Persian pussy-cats, brought for sale, 
Spat at the dogs from the camel bale: 

And tribesmen bellowed to hasten the food; 


x 


And campfires twinkled by Fort Jumrood; 

And there fled on the wings of the gathering 
dusk 

A savour of camels and carpets and musk, 

A murmur of voices, a reek of smoke, 

To tell us the trade of the Khyber woke.” 


OW that is good description. You may 

not have known what a kafila was, you 

may be hazy on the definition of it even 

now, but vou everlastingly know what it’s 

like. You see it, and you hear it, and you 

smell it. You feel the chill of that tur- 

quoise twilight, and you taste the savour of 

musk. And that’s what Kipling meant you 
to do when he wrote it. 

That sort of thing isn’t accidental. In 
the space of sixteen lines he has appealed 
to all five of your senses. He knows, few 
better, that he has five approaches to your 
mind, and he uses them all. Smells have 
a particularly potent appeal because they 
are less obvious than sights or sounds. 
Count the number of them in your favorite 
piece of description. I have an idea you 
will be surprised. 

Just for fun, take that last one of yours 
whose rejection “did not imply lack of liter- 
ary merit” and see whether the street scene 
in Cairo is really Cairo or Main Street the 
day of the Shriners’ parade. Maybe it'll go 
better 1f vou get a smell in. 


Milk and Cream 


By Harotp MynninG 


MANUSCRIPT fresh from the typewriter is like a quart of 
milk fresh from the bottling machine. Let the milk stand a 
while and the cream rises to the top. In the same way, let the author 
take three thousand words from the typewriter and forget about 


them for a day or so. 


Qn the morrow, condense the material to 


one thousand words and you have cream instead of milk. Or, if 


hundred words. 


Some writers edit as they go along, as they say. 


you prefer triple-cream, you might reduce the manuscript to five 


That is, they 


don’t put in useless words and consequently don’t have to remove 


them. 


of the opinion that it was largely a matter of habit. 
own course. 

To change the figure of speech: 
in the garden of intensity. 


Kxcellent if you can do it. 


George Randolph Chester was 
Choose your 


Brevity is a flower blooming 
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Meeting the Editors in Person 


BY ALBERT WILLIAM STONE 


I HAVE been 
selling fiction, 
more or less 
steadily, for more 
than eight vears. 
In that time I 
have disposed 
of approximately 
three hundred 
short stories, to 
twenty - three 
magazines, twen- 
tv of them of the 
class known as 
“popular.” Eight- 
ALBERT WILLIAM STONE een of these 

magazines are 
published in New York. 

For the last two years I have been mak- 
ing my living at writing fiction. In other 
words, there are those who would credit me 
with having “arrived” (although I haven't. 
really), because I seem to have reached the 
stage where I can live and support my fam- 
ily upon what editors pay me for the stor- 
ies I write. Virtually my entire income is 
represented in what the postman brings me. 

Up toa month or so ago I had never seen 
a magazine editor—with two exceptions. 
\s both of these gentlemen edit publications 
to which I have never sold anything, they 
don’t count in this confession. What | 
mean to say is, I had never seen any of the 
editors who had been buying my work ; and 
yet my sales have been mounting with sat- 
isfactory rapidity. 

( Jecasionally I have met brother writers, 
usually fellows much farther up the ladder 
than I, who assured me that I ought to 
$0 to New York and meet the editors in 
person, 

“You'll gain by it,” they declared. ‘“Per- 
sonal contact; that’s the thing. Meet ’em 
face to face. Nothing like personal meet- 


ings to cement friendships. It’s true in all 
other lines of “activity, isn’t itr Well, 
then!” 

Frankly, the advantages of meeting the 
editors in person had always been rather 
vague to me. Don't they invariably declare 
that “the storyv’s the thing?’ Of what 
avail is personal contact, then? An author 
can't sell a varn to a hard-boiled editor by 
virtue of his persuasive ability. The story 
must measure up to that editor’s standard. 

Nevertheless, | felt that it would be pleas- 
ant to meet some of the gentlemen anyway. 
I was curious, for one thing, to see what 
they looked like. There was Frank I[. 
Blackwell, editor-in-chief of Detective Stor- 
ies, Western Story and True Western Stor- 
ies. For years he had been writing me kind- 
ly letters and sending me checks. Miss 
Alice Strope, his efficient associate editor— 
what of her? She often bought, and she 
frequently rejected. Her letters were cor- 
dial and filled with wise counsel. And there 
was Mr. Kelly, of Fiction House, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Action Stories, The Lariat, 
Northwest Stories, ete.; a gentleman who 
can say more in less space than any other 
editorial writer I have ever dealt with, by 
the way. To say nothing of Mr. Martin- 
sen, the ‘authors’ contact” man of the Fic- 
tion House staff; of Harry IE. Maule, the 
chief mogul of the Doubleday-Page maga- 
zines, Short Stories, Frontier and of 
A. H. Bittner, Ralph Perry, Anthony Rudd 
and others on the Doubleday-Page staff; of 
Harold Hersey, of the Clayton publications 
—lce-High, Cowboy Stories, etc.; of the 
never-to-be-forgotten “Bob” Davis, of the 
AMunsey staff; of Matthew White, Jr., and 
Mr. Titherington, of Argosy All-Story and 
Munsey, respectively; of Robert Simpson, 
of the Mystery Magazine; and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

Would it pay me to make the long jour- 
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ney to New York to meet these gentlemen 7 
And, if so, how? 

“Do it,” other writers 
“You won't regret it.” 


counseled me. 


ELL, I went. I remained long enough 

to have interviews with thirteen edit- 
ors in the flesh. I did it all in five days. 
with Sunday intervening. And at this writ- 
ing, safely back in Denver and once more 
pegging away at the typewriter, I can hon- 
estly and sincerely declare that, in my case 
at least, meeting the editors has been a 
profitable, as well as a rarely pleasant. ex- 
perience. 

In the present article there will be space 
only to summarize some of the benefits re- 
ceived. These benefits are found in the 
answers to certain questions which writers 
are constantly propounding. Perhaps IT had 
better set these questions down as I go 
along, answer them from my individual ex- 
perience and illustrate my answers with re- 
citals of things told me by editors during 
our interviews. Ifere they are: 

Question: Can a writer learn more spe- 
cifically what editors want in the way of 
stories, from personal contact ? 

Answer: Decidedly, yes. One editor 
spent an hour and a half outlining the kind 
of stories he desired, illustrating his talk 
with examples taken from experience. 
When he had finished, I had definitely rele- 
gated to the scrap heap several fundamental 
errors I had been making for years. In- 
cidentally, this editor has rejected only one 
yarn from my pen since, and that one he 
stated was simply not the kind he was using. 
He turned it over to another magazine for 
further consideration. At this writing I 
have not heard from the second editor. 

Q. Should writers read and study the 
magazines they are aiming at. before they 
prepare their stories ? 

A. Usually, they should. I found but 
one editor who advised otherwise. All the 
others stressed, with emphasis, the neces- 
sity for this precaution. One editor went 
so far as to declare that the average author 
would increase his sales to a point close to 
one hundred per cent, by first studying the 
magazines aimed at. Another declared that 
more than half the failures on the part of 
authors to sell their work could be traced 
to this lack of ‘“‘sales sense,.”” as he ex- 
pressed it. 


©. Do editors like personal letters with 
manuscripts submitted 7 

A. Some of them do, some of them 
don’t. One editor assured me that he likes 
them, and would rather have a personal let- 
ter with a story than not. Another, on the 
other hand, declared with considerable 
warmth that he “never reads ’em.” A third 
said that they do no harm, provided they 
are short and have some point to them. A 
iourth asserted that such letters do no harm, 
but, conversely, neither do they do any good. 
My conclusion, therefore, is that some edi- 
tors really like personal letters, provided they 
are not fulsome or obviously designed to 
aid in selling the story, and that others pay 
little or no attention to them. It seems to 
be up to the writer to exercise selectivity 
with reference to the particular editor with 
whom he may be dealing, and gauge his let- 
ter-writing activities accordingly. 

Q. Do editors like to receive personal 
calls from authors ? 

A. I should say that they do, provided 
the author is one with whom they have been 
corresponding and of whom they have been 
buying some manuscript. Some _ so-called 
authors are pests, of course. They will 
waste valuable time if permitted to do so. 
Against this kind the editors have erected 
a protective shield. But the author who 
calls purely on business, states his business 
clearly and concisely and departs as soon as 
the business is finished, is always welcome. 
Editors recognize that a part of their duties 
is to meet writers in person. The out-of- 
town author who calls is sure of an audi 
ence, at least if the editor has been doing 
business with him or has evinced an interest 
in his work. 

{). Are editors willing to help authors 
with suggestions ? 

A. They are, invariably. In fact, they 
welcome the opportunity to do so. A writer 
who shows talent and adaptability is always 
considered a “find.” TI cannot stress this too 
strongly. A “find” is to an editor what a 
“strike” is to the sportsman on a fishing trip. 
He takes personal and professional pride i 
developing the new writer, and in exhibiting 
the writer’s name in his table of contents. 
Of course, the writer must show something 
besides talent merely. He must be turning 
out work showing considerable promise, and 
especially the promise of eventually roun¢- 
ing it into the particular form and shape 
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required by the magazine of which the edit- 
or in question is the editorial head. 


Q. Is there really a wide demand for 
popular fiction among New York editors, or 
is the supply so great that the new writer 
is seriously handicapped in his efforts to 
break in? 

A. J found that the competition between 
rival magazines in New York is incredibly 
keen. Some of the editors admit it frank- 
ly. The reason is obvious. Where a few 
years ago there were only one or two so- 
called “popular” magazines, today there are 
scores. One publishing house alone issues 
eleven different magazines, several of them 
coming out weekly and others twice a 
month. One company pays out. for maga- 
zine material alone, about $100,000 a month. 
Another’s annual expenditures in this con- 
nection approximate $750,000 a vear. The 
competition between editors for material, 
therefore, was never so keen as now. ‘They 
literally pounce upon a promising new au- 
thor. This is not an exaggeration; it is a 
cold, business fact. and is recognized as 
such in New York. However, the new 
writer must produce the goods to sell, even 
to this teeming market. He cannot dispose 
of shoddy. The rivalry between editors is 
based upon the necessity of finding material 
meeting the more or less exacting require- 
ments of their readers. They will not buy 
anything that happens to be offered, simply 
hecause the authors declare it to be fiction. 
“Produce the goods.” and you will be as- 
tonished and gratified to find that the sale 
of your work is merely a matter of intel- 
ligent submission. 


Q. What is the condition of the so-called 
higher class fiction magazine market? Does 
it pay a writer to try for it? 

A. I was informed by one editor who 
seemed to know, that writing for the “high- 
brow” fiction magazines is a precarious un- 
undertaking for the average author. Even 
the well-known names, he asserted, would 
have a struggle if they depended upon that 
class of market alone. But most of them 


do not. Many of them write also for the 
all-fiction market under nom de plumes ; and 
m the Majority of cases they make more in- 
come from the all-fiction market than from 
the higher class magazines. The latter give 
them valuable advertising, perhaps; but as 
the higher class magazine market is neces- 
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sarily limited, as compared to that repre- 
sented by the all-fiction magazines, many 
wise writers turn out reams of action fic- 
tion at lower rates, to augment their in- 
comes. I was surprised to learn that some 
of the best known names appearing in the 
tables of contents of such all-fiction maga- 
zines as Argosy All-Story, Western Story, 
Detective Stories, Adventure, Short Stories, 
Frontier, etc., are really nom de plumes of 
writers who may be found in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Red Book, 
Pictorial Review, Collier's, etc. Thus, you 
see, the all-fiction market is not to be de- 
spised. It constitutes the financial backing 
of many a famous author. 


Q. Isa literary agent of value to an au- 
thor? 

A. This depends upon the author, and 
upon the agent. There are good and bad 
agents. There are agents who will handle 
only the work of dependable, prolific, high- 
grade writers, and cannot be induced to deal 
with any other kind. There are agents, also, 
who will handle anything that is fiction, de- 
pending upon volume for their profit. 
There are discriminating agents, and there 
are non-discriminating agents. And, of 
course, there are unscrupulous, dishonest 
agents, who merely prey upon inexperienced 
writers. 

I Jearned in New York that certain agents 
have no standing whatever with editors, and 
that others stand so high that a mere state- 
ment from them that they have a good story, 
adaptable to the magazine in question, means 
a sale. On the whole, I should say that 
writers should market their own work until 
they discover one of the dependable agents. 


(©. What rates may a writer look for- 
ward to getting, if he continues to progress 
in his profession, from the all-fiction mar- 
ket especially 

A. The new writer may reasonably ex- 
pect one cent a word from the average all- 
fiction magazine, to start with. Some pay 
less, and a few pay more. An advance to a 
cent and a half may be sought and received 
after selling to such magazines for, say, a 
year—provided the sales have been of rea- 
sonable frequency. Two cents will be paid 
by most of the all-fictions at the end of two 
years or more; but at this point the limit 
has been reached in the majority of cases, 
I] believe. Most editors with whom I talked 
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spoke of two cents a word as their limit, al- 
though admitting that in exceptional cases 
they would pay more. .:\ few of the edi- 
tors pay up to three and a half cents, usual- 
ly to older and more dependable writers, and 
a very few up to five cents. 


(). Is it dangerous to success to turn 
out work too rapidly ¢ 

A. I was surprised to find that the aver- 
age all-fiction magazine editor cares nothing 
whatever for the speed with which a writer 
turns out work, provided it reaches the 
standard of quality he demands. Personal- 
ly, I have written two short stories, of five 
thousand words each, in a single week, sub- 
mitted them both in the same envelope to 
an editor, and received his check for the 
pair by return mail. This same editor as- 
sured me that it [ could turn out three or 
four reasonably good short-stories a week. 
he would buy them all without delay, and 
would be “mighty glad to get them.” Some 
writers turn out fiction so rapidly that it is 
necessary to run their stories under several 
different names, perhaps two or more in one 
issue. Editors often issue entire numbers 
of their magazines with only four or five 
contributors represented in the pages, al- 
though a dozen or more names may appear. 
Some authors are so prolific that, were their 
stories to appear with their real names over 
them all the time, readers would become 
satiated. In other words, there is a “satura- 
tion point” in the personal publicity accru- 
ing to writers through the use of their own 
names over their yarns, and the editors avoid 
reaching that point by the substitution of 
nom de plumes. 

It is doubtless true that too-rapid effort 
on the part of the average author means 
corresponding lowering of quality; but edi- 
tors of the all-fiction magazines appear to 
pay little attention to this danger. What 
they are interested in is getting fiction of the 
class demanded by their readers and the pol- 
icy of their magazines; they care nothing 
for the rapidity with which work is turned 
out and received. 


(. Is it a good plan to keep a manu- 


script in the mails until all possibility of sale 
is exhausted ? 
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A. Yes,and no. Editors admitted to me 
that evidence of long travel, appearing in 
the form of old creases, finger marks, 
wrinkled paper, and so on, prejudices them 
in spite of themselves. One editor ex- 
pressed astonishment when [ told him [ had 
sold him stories previously rejected by an- 
other editor. He indicated that he might 
not have purchased the stories had he known 
of this. However, many stories are pur- 
chased after repeated submissions ; the safe 
plan is to rewrite the first and last pages 
of the manuscript each time it is returned, 
and other pages if they seem to require such 
treatment. After the seventh or eighth re- 
jection, I should say, an entire revamping 
might be profitable ; it usually is. 


HE foregoing is largely a series of im- 

pressions I received as a result of my 
interviews. In subsequent articles I shall 
go more into detail, repeating conversations 
| had with certain editors. The business ad- 
vantage of such personal contacts is inval- 
uable, I believe. In one instance I sold a 
series of stories at double the rate the maga- 
zine had previously been paying me; in an- 
other I was assured that if I would send a 
volume of salable material, I would receive 
better rates than I had been getting, with 
prospects of still better to come in the 
future. A. few editors were kind enough to 
ask me to write something for them before 
I left New York. I was too busy, however. 
to do so. 

Yes, it paid me, in dollars and cents, to 
go to New York. In one sale alone, of 4 
story written since my return, I received 
forty-eight dollars more than I would have 
received had I not seen the editor in per- 
son; in fact, I probably would not have 
made the sale at all, since it was at his sug- 
gestion that I wrote the yarn along lines 
agreed upon between us. He knew what 
he wanted, and told me. I wrote what he 
wanted, and received a generous check 
for it. 


In conclusion, I would say that if you 


have sold one or more editors at least five 
stories each, you can scarcely lose anything 
by going to New York and meeting the gen- 
tlemen—or ladies—in person. 
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Pray on Publication 


BY THOMAS THURSDAY 


WHICH reminds 
me, Mr. Hawkins, 
and fellow hack- 
smiths, of the 
story about a cer- 
tain hard-baked 
publisher — stop 
me, folks, if 
you've heard this 
and the wise lit- 
tle author. Once 
upon a time there 
was a_ publisher 
named Tryan 
(setit, who was so 
tight that he was 
obliged to use a 
monkey - wrench 
to turn himself around a corner. Came the 
time when he died, and his body was placed 
ina funeral parlor for burial. As Mr. Get- 
it was just as popular as the works of Up- 
ton Sinclair in the homes of Mr. Morgan 
and Mons. Rockefeller, the services were 
not well attended. Just a few strangers, 
who perhaps did not care for the Western 
movie being shown next door, chanced to 
stroll in out of curiosity. 

“And now, dear friends,” concluded the 
automatic funeral director, “is there not 
some friend of this dear, departed publisher 
present who will rise and pay a last, brief 
tribute to his memory 7” 

There was a long, strained silence, as Dr. 
Frank Ward O'Malley would say, among 
the sprinkling of strangers in the back pews. 
The silence was growing painful, when up 
bounded a high-browed young man, who 
wore a bit of typewriter ribbon for a tie 
and a return-envelope for a cap. Dynami- 
cally, he strode up beside the remains of 


Mr. Tryan Getit, and faced the small 
audience, 


THOMAS THURSDAY 


‘Good people,” he boomed, tossing his cap 
to the floor, “I don’t mind saying a few 
kind words about this publisher, but before 
J do, | want to be certain of one thing: Did 
he pay on acceptance or did the suckers have 
to wait until publication?” 

Before me is a letter from the editor of 
the—let us say—Bricklayers’ and Artists’ 
Home Pal. Step up, folks, and have a 
look! 

Dear Mr. Thursday: 

Re your story—“The Scotchman Didn’t Sce the 
(;ame—the Fence Was a Bit Too High.” 

This story isn't half bad and we think we shall 
use it in a future issue of our periodical. 

Sincerely, 
Youncer, /ditor. 


That letter wasn't half bad, either; but 
after examining the envelope thor- 
oughly, I gathered the notion that a very 
important part was missing. So [ wrote 
back : 


Dear Mr. Younger: 

Thanks awfully for vour very good letter of the 
15th. I am happy, indeed, to find you liked my 
story, and trust that it will please your readers. 
However, I regret to inform you that the check 
covering payment must have slipped out of the en- 
velope. Trusting you will be gracious enough to 
look into the matter at your convenience, I am, 

Cordially yours, 


Instead of receiving the check by return 
mail, I was dazed to get this: 
Dear Mr. Thursday: 

In reply to your recent communication, we wish 
to inform you that it is the policy of our maga- 
zine to pay contributors on publication. 

Sincerely, 
Cott Youncer, Editor. 


After digesting that bit of wit and humor, 

I snatched a sheet of asbestos paper, and 
fired back this: 
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Dear Mr. Younger: 

Your simp-smacking letter received. Since your 
policy is pay-on-publication, I herewith ask you 
to place my name on your books for a five-year 
subscription to your periodical. A few months 
after the five years expire, I shall pay you for 
everything. Meantime, I would esteem it a favor 
if you would please return my story—if you have 
not already stolen the return postage. 

Thanks for listening. 

Cordially, 

This letter got results. Promptly—two 
months later—my story was returned, post- 
age due. 


{{1EN I do not feel like annoying my- 

self by writing a short story, or, to be 
more explicit, whenever I note that there 
are no plots hanging around worth stealing, 
I usually dash off an article. Last fall, hav- 
ing motored down to fevered Florida to ob- 
serve the alligators eating oranges, [ wrote 
a five-thousand-word article on the joys of 
motor-camping and touring. My sole rea- 
son for making it five thousand words was 
because it should have been written in two. 
I submitted this outrage against good liter- 
ature to a magazine—well, suppose we call 
it Gas, Oil and Touring. (The veil is very 
thin—but this particular publisher’s attitude 
is so flagrantly rotten, I should give the real 
title.) A gentleman named John D. Short 
was the editor of this publication, and a very 
important lad he is. His letters have all the 
snap and humor of the complete works of 
Holy Moses and Emanuel Swedenborg. 

A month passed and I received no word 
from my wandering boy. So I dropped 
Mr. Short a short note. My notes, short 
or long, are not representative of the high- 
est form of tact and culture. Here’s the 
note: 


Dear Shorty: 
When do we eat ? 
Respectfully, 


This brought an immediate reply—three 
weeks later. 
Dear Sir: 
Answering your letter of the 26th of June, would 
say that we are not privy to your query. 
Joun D. Snort, Editor. 


Believing that further letter-writing on 
my side would not make a single dent in a 
head that shape, I grabbed my hat and tax- 
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icd down to the office of Gas, Oil and Tour- 
ing. 1 found that the company published 
several other magazines, and that  person- 
ally-calling writers were as welcome in their 
midst as arsenic in a king’s soup. Tossing 
a few over-snappy office boys through con- 
venient windows, I hopped over the brass 
rail, and raced down the corridor until | 
came to the coop that housed my good 
friend, Dr. John D. Short. Before he had 
a chance to ask how I happened to be in his 
crib, I came to the point at once. 

“Ah, yes; to be suah,” he drawled. “Well, 
we'll look up your article in due course. Eh 
—thanks for calling.” 

A suave lad, what? The average author, 
who is a highly sensitized and timid crea- 
ture, would have probably bowed, mumbled 
something that sounded like “thanks,” and 
departed. Personally, [am not of that type, 
as some editors have suspected long ago. 
You see, a number of years of trouping 
with carnivals, circuses and what not, have 
left me pretty well boiled. Add to that the 
fact that I was at one time a “pugeylist” 
of the middleweight division—one who was 
always willing to meet the floor halfway— 
and you will understand why no drawing- 
room could possibly be enhanced by my 
presence. 

“Just a minute, Doc,” T said. “Before | 
dodge out this door T crave to know wheth- 
er or not you pay now or when the roses 
bloom again.” 

“You shouldn’t worry about payment, 
young man,” he retorted. “You are to be 
congratulated that we have accepted your 
article.” 

“That answer, Doc, smells like a codfish 
ball after reclining for two weeks in the 
Florida sunshine. What I want to know 
is this: Do you pay promptly for accepted 
material or do you look upon contributors 
as saps?” 

“We pay on publication,” he snapped 
“which is a good policy.” 

“For the publisher,” I added. 

“Really, I have no time to debate the 
question,” he said. 

“Let’s have my script,” I shot back. 

“Teh—we'll return it by mail.” 

Observing a large alphabetical file at the 
left, I promptly walked over and open 
the drawer marked “T.” Whilst the jovial 
editor sat and glared his very worst, 
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plowed through the file until I had found 
my script. 
“What do you mean?” he snapped. 
“Business,” I returned, and dashed out 
of the door. 


UT really, folks, I shouldn’t be incensed 

at these P. O. P. birds. They don't owe 
me a single dime—though it was through 
no fault of theirs. It is true, of course, 
that if Jesse James and Captain Kidd were 
alive today they would very likely be en- 
gaged editing magazines with a pay-on-pub. 
policy. And if such a policy is fair and 
square, then I maintain that it’s a damn 
shame that such gentle folks as bandits, 
pickpockets and bootleggers should be im- 
prisoned for their crimes. 

The pay-on-publication trap would be 
sprung for all time if the writer—especially 
the aspiring ones—would refuse to be a 
party to such a sappy arrangement. But 
you know how it is—little Willie Woofgus 
has written a mess entitled “What I Think 
of the Grand Canyon,” and since Willie 
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does not know what anything is all about— 
mostly writing—he shoots his gem in to a 
P. O. P. drum, and since there are any 
number of Willies, there must always be 
any number of such drums. A matter of 
vanity—Willie wants to see his name in 
priut—tra-la—and then he can show it to 
Ma, and Ma can show it to the neighbors. 
All of which gets Willie a large slice of 
hanswurst. 


| conclusion, I wish to offer a perfect so- 
lution to the pay-on-publication nuisance. 
I have made no attempt to patent or copy- 
right the idea, and all those who desire to 
use it are welcome to do so; in fact, I would 
be glad if they did. Here’s the system: 
To every writer who is satisfied with the 
pay-on-publication arrangement, give a nice, 
shiny automatic pistol. After equipping 
each writer with said pistol, have him go 
out and kill either a pay-on-publication edi- 
tor, or better still, a publisher. And then-— 
well, then hang the writer for murder. 
(Good hunting! 


x 
Salvaging Rejections 


By Jerry Berse 


companies are now consider- 
ing issuing unemployment policies, and it 
will be only a short time before writers can 

cash in on their rejection slips.” This was the 

gist of an interview given out recently by Lans- 
downe V. Hassendiffel, the foremost unsuccessful 
author of the day. 

Mr. Hassendiffel is the recognized authority 
on the rejection slip, having amassed the largest 
collection in existence. Like all men who have 
accomplished big things, he is very methodical 
about his work, leaving his home at 8:13 every 
morning for his office, where his staff of clerks 
operate a battery of the latest filing devices for 
handling his constantly growing accumulation. 

“IT am at present engaged,” said Mr. Hassen- 
diffel, “in writing an article on the various kinds 
of rejection slip, which I confidently expect to 
he turned down by every magazine of importance 
in this country and Great Britain. The tyro 
knows, of course, only a few of the simpler forms, 
hot realizing the infinite series of gradations which 
actually exist, 

“In my files you will find all the printed forms— 
the terse, the gently verbose, the not-at-present- 
Suited-to-our-needs, the overstocked-at-this-time, 
and even some freak specimens of humorous re- 
ection, with phonetically spelled words and jocose 
apologies for the failure to accept. 


“But it is in the field of the personal note from 
the editor that the finest shades of distinction are 
seen. The news that your story, though not ac- 
cepted, shows promise, and will you try them 
again ?—what a thrill of conquest that brings! 
Damped, to be sure, by the later comment that 
the next story is very disappointing and not at 
all the thing; but that is compensated for by the 
letter from a lady editor, saying that she tried 
and tried to find space for your villanelle, but 
all in vain, and much to her regret she is return- 
ing your charming little jingle. That is a greater 
triumph than any prosaic slip of paper with figures 
scrawled on it. One learns, after long practice, 
to distinguish clearly between the rejection of a 
story because of weak plot and the far more cred- 
itable refusal of one because it is not in line with 
the policy of the magazine. Only when one col- 
lects written rejections such as these and learns 
to appreciate their subtle nuances can one consider 
one’s self a true connoisseur. 

“My only fear is that if some insurance scheme 
does become effective, enabling writers to collect 
a percentage on rejection slips, we shall lose some 
of our foremost dilettantes. In speeding up their 
output they may actually turn out some market- 
able stuff and ruin their standing by making a 
sale.” 
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Unity 


BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 
(This series began in the October, 1925, issue.) 


NITY is an artificial quality, vet 

justly indispensable to the artist. 

Many a piece of literature fails he- 
cause its strength is diffused. 

Fiction is organized life. It is organized 
for a direct attack on the mind of the 
reader. A strong story owes much of its 
appeal to the fact that extraneous matters 
are eliminated; developments are held in 
leash until the climax moment, then al- 
lowed to take the reader by assault. The 
author who tells his story without regard 
for unity may be likened to a general who 
sends a few men at a time against the 
enemy. Each little assault is easily re- 
pelled. It makes no impression on the op- 
posing force, and by the time the general 
has exhausted his material he has nothing 
to show for it. 

The skilful author-general holds back 
his forces until he can take the reader by 
surprise. Suddenly he releases his whole 
army in one grand charge, which sweeps 
everything before it. 

Think of your story as contained in the 
climax. Husband every resource for the 
final massed attack-on the reader’s defenses. 

lrequent causes of diffused interest are: 

First, the title. Sometimes a title will 
contain such a bald statement of what the 
story is about that the reader loses inter- 
est before he begins. Example: “Jimmy 
Captures‘a Burglar.” Why should we read 
further, when the title has told us what 
happened? The careful author tantalizes 
the reader by keeping him “guessing.” 
One means of doing this is a curosity- 
arousing, non-revealing title. The one 
above mentioned might be phrased, 
“Jimmy and the Burglar,” which at least 
has the merit of leaving what happened 
between them in doubt. 
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Next comes the viewpoint. Rarely is 
a good argument advanced in favor of the 
shifting viewpoint. It may be excusable 
in some stories, but it is a makeshift which 
has a tendency to be weakening. It means 
that the author-general is dividing his 
forces. Concentrate—focus the reader's 
interest from first to last on the incident as 
viewed from the angle of a single dominant 
character—usually the one chiefly  con- 
cerned in the climax. 

Then there is the time element. Have 
you developed your story by a series of 
new starts such as: The next day he- 
(ne morning she—A month later they— 
Next time he motored to town—and the 
like? If so, you have been sending out 
your forces in small battalions. An editor 
would term the story episodic. With each 
break in time, the reader must begin over 
and acquire interest in a new incident. Each 
juncture is a place of leakage. Plan your 
story so that there are the fewest possible 
lapses of time. Jor the average short- 
story, three fresh beginnings strain the 
limit. A story developed according to the 
outline for “A Matter of Preparedness” in 
our May issue would be effective in this re 
spect, because the action would cover but 
a few hours, without definite break. 


HE episodic story usually can be un 
fied. Take as many as possible of the 
early incidents and weave them into one 
continuous happening. Then turn over t0 
the conclusion and gather the last several 
scenes into an unbroken succession of it 
cidents. “Bunch” the “in-between” incr 
dents similarly, or use them for connecting 
material. 
To illustrate: The story may depend o 
a succession of incidents such as this: 
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Thieves break into George’s hencoop. The 
next day George goes to town and buys a 
gun. The following night he hears a noise 
in the hencoop and runs out, but the rob- 
bers have escaped. Three nights later, in- 
stead of going to bed, he lies in wait for 
them and springs out in time to make a 
capture. 

Now the same succession of incidents 
may be worked into a continuous, instead 
of an episodic, narrative, the action cover- 
ing a few hours with no pronounced lapses 
of time. Gathering them up so, we have 
the following : 

George returns home late one evening 
after buying a gun. We learn by retro- 
spect that thieves have been bothering his 
hencoop of late. Just as he is getting 
ready for bed, he hears a suspicious noise 
and hastens out. He finds no sign of the 
robbers, so goes back into the house; but 
instead of retiring, he slips out of the front 
door, around to the rear, and lies in wait. 
When the thieves return, he springs from 
concealment and captures them. 

Unity of setting is closely allied to unity 
of time. Not only should the incidents be 
as nearly continuous as possible, but they 
should, generally speaking, occur without 
overmuch shifting from one place to anoth- 
er. A study of the drama will prove defi- 
nitely helpful to the author who desires to 
obtain unity of composition, because the 
writer for the stage usually is compelled to 
concentrate all the action possible into 
three or four continuous scenes. 


OMETIMES diffusion is the result of 

making two or three crises out of what 
should form the material for a single cli- 
max. Take a typical form of detective 
story. The elements are: .\ crime has been 
committed, but the identity of the criminal 
is unknown. The detective-hero deter- 
mines to effect a capture, and he is anxious 
'o get ahead of a rival detective. This is 
atime-worn situation, but it will serve for 
illustration. 

The elements of the problem are three: 
Who committed the crime? Will the crim- 
nal be captured? Which detective will ef- 
lect the capture ? 

threefold problem makes possible 
three different crises, which may be strung 
‘ut one after another. In the first. the 
‘to may discover the criminal’s identity : 
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in the second, the rival detective may aban- 
don the chase; in the third, the criminal 
may be captured by the hero. 


3ut this is a foolish division of our 
forces. With the passing of the first crisis 
one element of suspense is lost; with the 
passing of the second, two-thirds of the 
suspense evaporates; only one element re- 
mains. The result of this disorganized at- 
tack on the reader’s interest is the direct 
reverse of cumulative intensity. 


It will be far better to combine the three 
for the most crushing attack possible. Let 
the rivalry between the detectives be keen 
up to the last minute, thus keeping the 
reader in doubt as to who, if either, is go- 
ing to make the capture; and let the hero’s 
final coup result simultaneously in the un- 
masking and the capture of the criminal. 


Jn actual life, such a problem would be 
likely to resolve itself by degrees, as first 
outlined. But it is no distortion of life to 
combine the elements of the unfoldment 
so that they come out together and inten- 
sify each other. No matter how dramatic 
an event in real life may be, usually there 
is a possible combination of its elements— 
apparent to the artist’s eye—which would 
have made its effect more telling. 

This illustration has particular reference 
to the short-story. In long fiction it is nec- 
essary to have several successive crises; 
but each should be a concentration of all 
the suspense elements in the passage in- 
volved. Thus, if your aim is a crisis every 
two thousand words, try to save the ele- 
ments for a “hig bang” at the end of the 
two thousand, instead of distributing their 
force through the entire chapter. 

Some stories owe their lack of unity to 
characters or incidents which are unneces- 
sary. A closely knit story is one that has 
been reduced to its lowest possible terms. 
The best way to ascertain whether a thread 
of narrative is essential to the story is to 
outline a version in which it is omitted. 

To illustrate by means of a simple exam- 
ple: Two friends, Fred and Al, fall in love 
with the same girl. Al, finding that she 
loves Fred, quarrels with him. Fred hesi- 
tates to ask the girl to marry him, because 
he is poor, while she is wealthy. Discov- 
ering this, she pretends to lose her money, 
whereat Fred proposes and is accepted. Al 
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20 THE AUTHOR 
comes to Fred after it is over, admits that 
the best man has won, and the friendship 
is renewed. 

Now this outline, on examination, con- 
tains unnecessary incidents and an unnec- 
essary character. Eliminate Al, and the 
real story remains; it is comprised in the 
sentences: “Fred hesitates to ask the girl 
to marry him, because he is poor, while 
she is wealthy. Discovering this, she pre- 
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tends to lose her money, whereat Fred pro- 
poses and is accepted.” The climax con. 
cerns only these two, therefore they are 
the only characters needed. The relations 
of Aland Fred have nothing to do with the 
story. 

Unity is nine-tenths of technique. The 
foregoing are but a few of the more impor. 
tant ways in which unity must enter into 
the construction of an effective story. 


x 
‘Inside’? Trade Paper Hints 


BY EMILE C. SCHNURMACHER 


Associate Editor, The American Hatter and The Millinery Trade Review 


AS associate ed- 
itor, I’m the 
chap who is 
chained to the 
re-write desk. 
After your man- 
uscript has been 
read and accept- 
ed by the editor, 
it comes to me to 
be “whipped in- 
to shape.” We 
have articles 
come into the 
office from cor- 
respondents and 
free lance writ- 
Some of them are 
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ers all over the country. 
good, some fair and some are plain rotten. 
It is very rare indeed that an article passes 
by me without at least a sentence or so 
succumbing to the blue pencil. Here’s the 
reason—a great many writers seem to for- 
get that trade papers have simple though 
definite requirements. The writers who 
learn to take cognizance of these specifica- 
tions are bound to get ahead in the great 
field offered by trade papers. 

The primary element of salability in a 
trade-paper article is this: There must be 


cither something of news interest in it or it 
must demonstrate a sound merchandising 
idea. Sounds simple, doesn’t it? Yet we’ve 


received some masterpieces of [English dic- 
tion expressing absolutely nothing in the 
most fluent way imaginable. On cutting out 
all of the non-essentials, there wasn't 
enough actual material left to make a two- 
inch “filler.” 

One thing that is intolerable to a trade 
paper editor is padding. This is a common 
fault with manuscripts we receive. It places 
the writer, no matter how good he may be 
otherwise, in a bad light, because it makes 
the editor feel that the writer is trying to 
“put one over on him.” Use simple lar- 
guage and eliminate long, involved set- 
tences. Articles for the majority of trade 
magazines do not of necessity have to be 
written in technical terms. It is one of the 
associate editor’s functions to fix this up 
on the re-write. Let him do it. He is closet 
to the trade than you are and probably cat 
make a better job of it than you can, espt 
cially if you are writing articles for many 
trade papers covering widely different fields 

If you are writing about a store, an llr 
dividual, or a concern, eliminate all glowing 
phrases. They tend to give an article 
“publicity blurb” flavor. Bear this in mind 
also if you are writing your impressions 0! 
merchandise; exercise a certain amount 0! 
restraint in describing their virtues. An edt 
tor will not publish a trade article thal 
makes his publication appear to be a “Pt 
sheet.” 
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ERE is one point that may be rather a 

shock to young writers who write as 
much for the sheer joy of writing as they 
do for the check that rewards their efforts. 
As our editor, Mr. E. F. Hubbard, says: 
“The reader’s attitude must be considered. 
The newspaper reader goes through his 
paper eager for news. The trade magazine 
reader, on the other hand, is very often fed 
up with reading matter. He is not the stud- 
ious type that likes reading for its own 
sake and he would, as a rule, rather be read- 
ing The Saturday Evening Post. He ap- 
proaches a trade magazine with a sense of 
duty. He feels that it is likely to be heavy, 
stodgy stuff, which he should read for the 
good of his business, but which is going to 
be neither entertaining nor interesting. 
Many experienced trade-paper editors are 
frank to admit that this is the case. The 
recipe for overcoming this reader resistance 
issimple. Do not be too serious. Make the 
article as light and sparkling as possible. It 
is not necessary to indulge in slapstick, but 
make it palatable. We in the editorial office 
can do much to help in this regard. An 
alluring head, supported by an interesting 
sub-head, will capture the reader’s atten- 
tion, but it is up to you to fulfill the promise 
of that introduction in the article itself. 


Send in illustrations. It is an infallible 
rule in our office, as well as many other 
trale paper editorial offices, that either an 
illustration or a box must appear on every 
page. This has a great deal to do with the 
lively appearance of a publication. If it is 
possible for you to obtain a photograph to 
accompany your article, then by all means 
do so, If this is not possible, perhaps you 
can obtain a line drawing or an advertise- 
ment bearing on the subject about which you 
have written. If the article is of a statisti- 
cal nature, you may illustrate it yourself 
with simply executed diagrams or graphs. 
It requires no artistic technique to illustrate 
a floor plan or a comparison of figures in 
this manner. Incidentally, it might be men- 


tioned that trade editors love figures. Quote 


thm whenever possible. Figures have a 
tote of authenticity and imply research and 
knowledge of the subject on your part. 


RADE magazine writing, to a great ex- 
tent, is editorial writing, since nearly 
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all news, feature stories, editorials, and so 
on, are in some degree propaganda, using 
the word in its broadest and most innocent 
sense. It follows, therefore, that you should 
familiarize yourself with the policies of the 
publication for which you intend writing. 
To violate these principles is to court cer- 
tain rejection. As an example of this, I 
might state that The American Hatter 
strongly upholds the dignity of the hat 
trade. Its position requires it to be the 
counsellor of experts who have a right to 
be intolerant of any inaccuracy or loose talk 
in their self-appointed leader. At the close 
of the straw-hat season this year, we re- 
ceived a very well-written article by a free- 
lance writer who humorously described 
methods of breaking up straw hats. If that 
writer had been the least familiar with our 
editorial policy, that article would never 
have been submitted to us. 


Members of the editorial staff of a trade 
publication, as a rule, are extremely human. 
They encourage young writers, because 
they themselves are writers. As the trade 
publication generally comes out semi-month- 


ly or monthly, the editors do not get the 


thrill of newspaper work nor the satisfaction 
of fiction magazines. Consequently you 
will find that a great many members of 
trade-paper editorial staffs devote at least 
a few hours a week to outside writing. 
They, too, receive rejection slips and are 
sympathetic toward young writers who try 
to sell manuscripts to their publications. 
We use no rejection slips in our office. If 
an article is found to be unavailable, a per- 
sonal letter is sent to the author, explaining 
wherein the article has fallen down and ina 
great many cases offering constructive criti- 
cism. 

Summarizing, I would say that the essen- 
tials of successful trade paper writing are 
these: 


1. Be sure your article has news value 
or a definite merchandising idea. 


2. Be wary of publicity blurbs and cau- 


tious of glowing adjectives. 
3. Send in illustrations. 
4. Quote figures wherever possible. 


5. Familiarize yourself with the policies 
of the publication. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


The Eagle Magazine, South Bend, Ind., official 
publication of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
“is now in the market for feature articles of from 
These stories should be of 
interest to women as well as men; should be dra- 
matically—that is, vividly—presented; and should 
be told in a spritely, entertaining manner. Pay- 
ment will be made on acceptance at the rates of 
1%4 and 2 cents a word,” writes Frank FE. Hering. 
managing editor, who adds: “I am desirous of 
getting in touch with free-lance writers who can 
contribute regularly.” 


College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, “is very much interested in the work of all 
young poets,” writes H. N. Swanson, editor. “We 
favor lengths up to fourteen lines, but we buy al- 
Satire and love 
An attempt is always made 
to bring the poet's personality before the readers 
and to exploit him as well as our fiction writers.” 


The American Parade, 166 Remson_ Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a quarterly magazine in book 
form, informs contributors that payment for ma- 
terial is made on a royalty basis. A fixed propor- 
tion of the profits of each issue is divided among 


them. 


American Legion Monthly, Indianapolis, Ind., 
informs a contributor that its verse demands are 
quite restricted, and ordinarily such material will 
be accepted only from nationally known writers. 
“About the only verse we will use will be quite 
pretentious compositions to take a full page with 
decorations,” states Philip Von Blon, managing 


editor. 


The Woman's Viewpoint, 110 W. Forty-second 
Street, New York, a monthly, is edited by Miss 
Florence M. Sterling, who states that personality 
sketches of achievement, short-stories, novelettes, 
verse and short miscellany are desired, with special 
emphasis upon out-of-door material. Indefinite 
rates, “dependent on value of material,” are paid 
on publication. The magazine recently moved from 
Houston, Tex., to New York City. It is devoted 
to women’s interests, national and international. 
Fighting Romances, Muscle Builder, Sportlife, 
and Pictures, of the Macfadden group of maga- 
zines, have been discontinued. 

Popular Educator and Primary FEducation, 50 
Bromfield Street, Boston, have been combined un- 
der the name of the former. 
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People’s Home Journal, 80 Latayette Street, 
New York, Kenneth W. Payne, editor, Mary B. 
Charlton, fiction editor, states that it is not its 
policy to play up “stars” among its fiction writers. 
“Many of our most appreciated stories have come 
from unknown authors who had one burning tale 
to tell—one tale so true, so vitally rooted in com- 
mon experience, so inspiring in its theme, that no 
one could fail to find life brighter after reading 
it. Because our stories are of this kind, coming 
from the writing public at large, from unknown 
and well-known authors alike, they encompass a 
more widely varied range of plot, setting, theme, 
and situation than might be possible if we con- 
fined ourselves to the work of a limited number 
of ‘big names.’ People’s Home Journal fiction 
characteristically limited only in the requirement of 
wholesomeness, has long been openly praised by 
our readers because they say it is more varied, 
less stereotyped, less written-to-formula, than the 
fiction found in many perioficals.” 


Tlow to Sell, Mount Morris, Ill., “is in the mar- 
ket for especially interesting photographs and very 
brief material to accompany them, especially for 
legend purposes, giving unusual glimpses along 
selling lines,” writes C. S. Spalding, editor. “How 
to Sell is devoted especially to selling direct to the 
user or consumer through sales persons on com- 
mission. We would therefore be glad to carry 
more pictorial features, playing up the odd, or u- 
usual, or picturesque aspects of selling in this 
country and Canada, as well as across the water. 
Peddlers, close-ups of concessionares at. circuses 
fairs, etc., bartering with natives, scenes at opet- 
air markets, or in front of oriental booths, and 
the like, would be considered with interest. Pay: 
ment will be at rates ranging from $1.60 to $M), 
depending upon the relative interest of the photo 
graph in our judgment.” 


Arts, Fads, Modes, 925 Market Street, Wil 
mington, Del. is a magazine appearing twit 
monthly “which does not buy manuscripts, but 
publishes material along the lines of short fiction 
art, drama, verse, etc., from amateurs who watt 
to break into print. You might announce this it 
the benefit of novices,” writes the editor, M. 4 
Roberts. 

Baker’s Weekly, 45 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, uses articles on the baking industry, bot 
cracker and bread, etc., for which it pays on publi 
cation at 30 cents per inch. 
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Southern Trade Press Service, P. O. Box 1671, 
Atlanta, Ga., Harold F. Podhaski, editor, writes: 
“As a result of our recent notice we received a 
number of manuscripts, but comparatively few 
that we were able to accept. The principal fault 
we have to find is that the stories sent us were 
mostly of a theoretical nature, whereas we are 
looking for articles containing specific information. 
We would suggest that the writer place himself 
in the shoes of the dealer, as it were, and write 
an article that another dealer will find of value to 
his own business. We are especially desirous of 
securing stories on the collection of accounts by 
retailers, wholesalers or manufacturers, or on di- 
rect mail advertising. Other subjects desired in- 
clude window displays with photos, interior store 
displays, or articles on any subject of a retail or 
wholesale merchandising nature. Payment is made 
on acceptance at good rates.” 


Psychology, 17 W. Sixtieth Street, New York, 
uses health, inspirational, popular-scientific, busi- 
ness-success and similar articles, preferably around 
3000 words in length, for which it pays 1 cent a 
word shortly after publication. It uses  short- 
stories, an occasional poem, but emphasizes ar- 
tices dealing with applied psychology. Henry 
Knight Miller is editor. 


The Standard Bible Teacher, Standard Publish- 
ing Company, Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is reported by Edwin R. FErrett, editor-in-chief 
lesson literature, to be open for manuscripts. 
“This is a magazine for teachers of adult Bible 
classes, published quarterly. It uses a few ar- 
tiles of 1500 to 2000 words concerning Bible 
study, adult class work, travel in the lands of the 
Bible, Biblical archeology, etc. We can pay about 
% cent a word on acceptance.” 


The Ozark News and Feature Service, 216 Mil- 
ligan Building, Springfield, Mo., apparently syn- 
icates only material prepared by the editor, James 
T. Richmond. Mr. Richmond writes that he plans 
to launch a monthly magazine, Twilight Ted's 
Trumpet, using short-stories, articles and poems, 
a payment will be at very modest rates 
at first. 


. Farm and Fireside, 250 Park Avenue, New York, 
informs a contributor that it is not a market for 
brief humor or verse, all its needs in that line 
being supplied by a member of the staff. 


Children, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, pre- 
fers stories to be under 3000 words, according to 
a statement to a contributor. 


The Nation’s Health, 22 FE. Ontario Street, Chi- 
‘ago, purchases only material written on special 
assignment, and its rates of payment are very low, 
writes F. L. Rector, M. D., editor. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star, Kansas City, 
Mo, uses short and long articles on farming and 
satdening, also “how to make” farm appliances 
«companied by rough pencil sketches. 
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National Grocer, 208 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
“is in the market for stories 500 to 750 words 
in length, of successful retail grocers in cities of 
under 100,000. Stories should be accompanied by 
photographs of stores or grocerymen, or both. 
Payment is made at $3.50 per thousand words the 
twentieth of the month of publication. 


Motor Age, 5 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, is a 
weekly magazine edited by Sam Shelton in the in- 
terests of the retail automotive trade. Material is 
usually supplied by the staff and special corre- 
spondents but occasional articles are purchased. 
for which payment is made on publication. 


Printing, 41 Park Row, New York, “is in need 
of non-technical, human-interest articles of 500 
to 2000 words on the printing trade from the stand- 
point of the employer,” states the editor, Walter 
McCain. “We pay on publication for material at 
from 27 cents a column inch up.” 


Wharton-Derr Productions Company, 400 S. 
State Street, Chicago, which ambiguously adver- 
tises for “Plays—-Vaudeville Sketches—Mono- 
logues,” responds to manuscripts with advertising 
matter, revealing that a reading fee is required for 
considering material. 


Western Radio Trades, 503 Spring Arcade 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif., “uses articles on 
dealer methods of 500 to 1000 words and short 
miscellany of 100 to 500 words,” writes the editor, 
R. Randall Irwin. “Our general need is for ar- 
ticles on sound methods of making money selling 
and servicing radio. This magazine is designed 
to cover eleven Western states. Payment is 1 
cent a word on publication.” 


The Druggist Circular, 12 Gold Street, New 
York, Clyde L. Eddy, editor, uses success articles 
about retail druggists in which merchandising 
methods are given. Payment is made on publica- 
tion, but rates are not at hand. 


Bank Man, 162 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Jo- 
seph J. Schroeder, editor, does not use unsolicited 
material. 


College Comics, 152 W. Forty-second Street, 
New York, through Wayne G. Haisley, managing 
editor, recently informed a contributor: “I be- 
lieve we could use more of your material if I 
didn’t have to ponder such notations on the manu- 
scripts as ‘Book rights reserved,’ etc. I am so busy 
with other matters that I can’t possibly post myself 
on what this means, and whether it conflicts with 
our needs.” 


Better Flowers, North Portland, Ore., is not in 
the market for material. 


The Sporting Goods Buyer, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been discontinued. 


The Spice Box, Rockland, Mass., informs a 
contributor that it will accept material only from 
subscribers. 
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American Childhood, 120 KE. Sixteenth Street, 
New York, Carolyn S. Bailey, editor, writes: “It 
would better for prospective contributors to corre- 
spond with us directly in relation to our literary 
needs, as our demands are specialized.” 


Frolics, Floral Park, N. Y., R. O. Smith, editor, 
writes: “We pay on publication (rates not 
stated) for humorous articles of 250 to 1000 words, 
short-stories of 2500 words, humorous and love 
themes, and jokes, skits and anecdotes. No verse 
or long material desired.” 


Laughs and Chuckles, Wilmington, Del., does 
not report on submitted material or reply to let- 
ters of inquiry, according to several contributors. 


Railway Review, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, a weekly devoted to technical railroad opera- 
tion subjects and catering to the executive, pays 
for acceptable material on publication at about 30 
cents an inch. Fatlway Review-Monthly Extension 
Issue, published by the same firm, is addressed to 
railroad employees. According to a contributor, it 
pays for material about fifteen days after publica- 
tion at about 34 cent a word. In addition, it gives 
a $60 gold watch each month as a prize for the 
best feature article. 


Railroad Herald, 598 W. Peachtree Street, At- 
lanta, Ga., a railroad paper of the South, pays 
rates in excess of 1 cent a word for feature mate- 
rial, according to a contributor. 


Railway Life, Rochester, N. Y., organ o1 the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railroad, occa- 
sionally purchases railroad feature articles, paying 
about Y% cent a word on acceptance. 


Among railroad magazines presumably paying 
for coritributed material are the following: The 
Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, Mount Royal Sta- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., a monthly using feature arti- 
cles and short fiction of railroad interest. The 
Great Western Magazine, 1139 Peoples Gas Build- 
ing, Chicago, a monthly publishing fiction and fea- 
ture articles. Norfolk & Western Magazine, 
Va., a monthly using railroad miscel- 
any. 


The National Men’s Wear Salesman, Michigan- 
Ohio Building, Chicago, a magazine that circulates 
exclusively among employees of men’s clothing and 
furnishing stores, according to I*. P. Feerick, as- 
socate editor, is in need of stories and articles up 
to 1500 words in length that tell of individual ac- 
complishments in this field, that are constructive 
mn the sense that they would improve standards of 
rail salesmanship and personal efficiency, or that 
make for a better understanding of merchandise. 
Ingenious methods of increasing individual sales 
re especially desirable. Rates: from % cent to 2 
cits a word, payable upon acceptance, and within 
fve days from receipt of manuscript. The publish- 
"Ss are Men’s Wear Sérvice Corporation. 
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A contributor writes: “For the information of 
writers generally, I have to advise that on April 
26th I sent a manuscript to the Cosmopolitan Mag- 

sine. Today I received this manuscript back from 

the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, New York 
City, with a letter reading as follows: ‘In view 
of the many unjustified claims of plagiarism that 
have recently been made against motion-picture 
producers, we have instituted an iron-clad rule in 
our organization that we will refuse to consider 
any unsolicited manuscripts. We are, therefore, 
returning your manuscript herewith, unread by 
us. Signed, Editorial Department Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corporation, per E. Caldwell.’ I haven't 
for some time submitted any stories to photoplay 
producers. It is, therefore, obvious that the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine has some direct connection 
with the photoplay company that returned the 
manuscript.” 


Cansanova, Jr.'s, Tales, Two Worlds Publishing 
Co., Suite 405-8, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Francis Page, editor, is a new quarterly 
book for subscribers (limited to 1000, at $5 per 
issue, $15 a year) to be issued the first of April, 
July, October and January, each issue to contain 
(among other material) at least one complete “dis- 
tinguished” novel. 


The Gammadion, Lock Box 624, Birmingham, 
Ala. (quarterly) announces that its prize offers 
closed with the summer issue. “We are beginning 
our second year,” writes Jack Nelson, editor, “by 
paying for material promptly on acceptance. Our 
literary requirements are high.” 


Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill., is in the mar- 
ket for articles of from 1500 to 2000 words based 
on experiences with poultry, and short miscellany 
on allied subjects. Manuscripts are examined by 
Charles Webster, associate editor, and payment is 
made on acceptance at $10 to $15 each for general 
articles and approximately 1 cent a word for other 
matter. 


Tile Talk, 507-511 W. Thirty-third Street, New 
York, is a new trade journal published in the in- 
terest of tile dealers, manufacturers, contractors 
and setters. It is in the market for articles of 
from 800 to 1000 words. The editors write: “Of 
course, articles of general interest to tile people, 
or the use of tile in the home and elsewhere, are 
of first consideration, but articles of general in- 
terest to the business man are also desired. A 
writer need not be familiar with the tile business 
to write acceptable articles. [or instance, he might 
see a building in course of construction, or one 
already constructed, where tile is used, and from 
that build an interesting article. Tile Talk is in- 
corporated as a subsidiary to the J. B. Owens In- 
vestment Co., Inc., and is financially responsible. 
At present we will pay at the rate of 1 cent a 
word on acceptance for suitable articles of the 
length named.” 
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GONSCIOUS 
SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE 


DAVID ‘RAFFELOCK 


PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR 
WRITERS 


Published at low prices by The Author & Journalist 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE, 
By David Raffelock, Associate Kditor, 
The Author & Journalist. Postpaid, $1.10 


It leads the way to clear thinking in order that 
the reader himself may be able to choose the best 
development for his story. 

“ ‘Conscious Short-Story Technique’ is a triumph, for you 
have succeeded in that most difficult thing: writing about 
technical matters sanely, helpfully, inspiringly, without  los- 
ing yourself in generalities.’—G. G,. Clark, author and in- 
structor in short-story writing. 

“Mr. Raffelock approaches an exposition of short-story 
mechanics from the standpoint of awareness, and thereby 
has succeeded in presenting the fundamentals of the business 
with an extraordinary clearness and vividness. We hazard 
the opinion that this unpretentious volume will yet prove 
to have been the pioneer in a new method of teaching short- 
story writing.’—T. C. O'Donnell, author and editor. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS. Postpaid, $1.10 
By A. H. Bittner, Associate Editor, The Frontier. 


So full of practical help that it deserves a place 
on the bookshelf of everyone who aspires to write 
fiction. Plot is treated from a new angle. One of 
the unique and practical features is the building 
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up of a plot from original germinal idea to com. 
plete short-story. It makes clear the considera- 
tions which govern an editor’s choice of fiction. 

“Bittner does not pretend to possess any mysterious ». 
cret but he does possess a knowledge of what js 
and what is not a story, and this knowledge he imparts 
to his readers in a straightforward manner which render 
his book one of the most practical and instructive manuals 
on short-story writing that have ever read.’—H, 
Ellingson, in Colorado Springs Gazette, ? 

“Bittner makes clear so many things that were a puzk 
for me until I worked them out by dint of much experienc 
particularly in the chapters on ‘The Story Is the Thing 
and ‘Action.’ They’re worth their weight in gold.”—Merliy 
Moore Taylor, author and editor. 


Other Recommendations, and Prices Postpaid 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sull- 
vant Hoffman. $2.15. 


— Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoffman. 


The Business of Writing, Holliday and Van Rens. 


selaer. $2.15. 
Plotting the Short-Story, Culpepper Chunn. $1.16, 
The 36 Dramatic Situations, Polti. $1.65. 
Writing to Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2.15. 


COMBINATION OFFERS: year’s subscription to Tu 
AutTuor & JOURNALIST with any of these books, $1.85 plu 
cost of books; subscription with two books, $1.70 plus cos 
of books; subscripton wth three or more books, $1.55 plis 
cost of books. 
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1839 Champa St. Denver, Colo, 


A splendid manual on Short-story Writing at 
the remarkably low price of 


Postpaid 


How to 
Write 
Stories 
That 
Sell 


Contains more 
meat than many 
books costing a 
dollar or more 


One of the volumes of the Nutshell Library. 
Other titles in the same series: 


Evolution of the Earth 

The Nine Great Religions. 

Find Your Right Job. 

Astronomy Without a Telescope. 

Catholic-Jew-Ku Klux Klan. 

Miracles of Modern Chemistry. 

Illusion in the Drama. 

Character Reading on Sight. 

The Story of Period Furniture. 

Evolution of Architecture. 

Origin of Musical Instruments. 
25 cents each, postpaid. ‘The twelve title 
packed in convenient carton for $3.00. Re 
markable value—a complete reference library: 

Order from The Author & Journalist 
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Credit Monthly, 1 Park Avenue, New York, is 
in the market for commercial and banking credit 
articles, and a few articles relating to wholesale 
credits. Payment is made on acceptance at about 
1% cents a word. Rodman Gilder is editor. 


Lumber Manufacturer & Dealer, 4908 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., Ralph T. McQuinn, editor, 
writes: “We need articles of 500 to 1500 words 
giving dealer helps and novel developments, and 
news items of the lumber industry. Payment is 
made 30 days after publication at 20 cents an inch 
for news and 30 cents for dealer helps and fea- 
tures.” 

The Vermonter, White River Junction, Vt., does 
not pay for material except by copies and sub- 
scriptions. Charles R. Cummings, editor, states: 
“We use articles pertaining to Vermont only or 
with a Vermont string tied to them. Ours is a 
magazine of state interests and we can use noth- 
ing over 5000 words. Material from Vermonters 
away from their native state or people who have 
visited Vermont is solicited, including articles, 
short-stories, verse and anecdotes.” 


The Junior League Bulletin, 133 E. Sixty-first 
Street, New York, published monthly, except July, 
August and September, by the Association of Ju- 
nior Leagues of America, Inc., offers monthly cash 
prizes to Junior League members only for book 
reviews, answers to questionnaires, essays, etc., as 
outlined in its publication, which also prints staff 
dramatic and art criticism. An occasional light 
essay tS apparently contributed. Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindley is editor, Miss Maud T. Gould, managing 
editor. 


Boston Ideas has moved from 603 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, to 40 Boylston Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Christian Work, a religious weekly publication, 
was merged with The Christian Century of Chi- 
cago, beginning with the April issue. 


The Independent Agent and Salesman, 22 FE. 
Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, O., reports that it is 
somewhat overstocked. Ordinarily it is in need of 
IW- to 2500-word articles on direct-to-consumer 
lling. This magazine also uses one or two semi- 
fiction direct-salesman tales in each issue, a few 
tditorials of 50 to 250 words and several poems of 
8 to 24 lines. 


Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb., writes that it 
will not be in the market for material until it has 
partly used up the surplus on hand. 


Paris Nights and Laughter, 584 Drexel Build- 
ng, Philadelphia, now use much reprint material 
‘om British publications, thus lessening the 
‘mount of original matter purchased. 


; og Magazine, New York, has been discon- 
‘ued, 


Smiles and Giggles, Newark, N. J., has been 
suspended, 
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The Farmers’ Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., writes 
that the publication has been cut down to eight 
pages and cannot use any contributed material. 


Architecture, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, does 
not use unsolicited material. 


Radio Digest, 510 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
reports that it does not pay for humor. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Guy Richardson, editor, ‘‘uses material 
illustrating kindness to animals, importance of hu- 
mane education, and unusual anecdotes relating 
thereto. Essays and articles should not be over 
800 words; short-stories not over 1000 words; 
verse 16 to 20 lines; short miscellany of 100 words 
or less is used, and specially, anecdotes of well- 
known persons. “Ours is not a juvenile magazine,” 
writes the editor, “though we have one page de- 
voted to children, and many young people read 
the magazine. Articles should appeal to young and 
old alike. Mere histories of pets that seem unusual 
to the owner are not wanted. We always pay on 
acceptance at 14 cent a word for prose and $1 to 
$2 for verse.” 


The Fourth [state has moved its editorial offices 
to 25 W. Forty-third Street, New York. 


Time, 236 EF. Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
a publication of comment and review, advises: 
“Unfortunately, we have no room in Time for in- 
dependent articles, no matter how good they are.” 
This statement, on the part of the foreign editor 
T. J. C. Martyn, would indicate that the magazine 
is prepared by the staff exclusively. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., general book publishers, 18 
University Square, Indianapolis, L. 
Chambers, editor, states: “New authors are wel- 
comed. Careful readings are accorded all mat- 
ter submitted.” 

The El Paso Herald, El Paso, Tex., a contrib- 
utor reports, is paying for special articles—fea- 
tures pertaining to the life of the Southwest, espe- 
cially what may be used for the Sunday section, 
at about 4% cent a word. 

Scientific Book Corporation is the new name 
of the U. P. C. Book Company, 239 W. Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York. This corporation has also 
absorbed the David Williams Company. It pub- 
lishes trade and technical books. 

Wallace's Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, uses agri- 
cultural items and articles, juvenile stories of 
3000 words, and special articles with pictures, 
especially if they refer in any way to “odd and 
queer farms,” such as buffalo or wolf farms. 
Payment is on acceptance at 1 cent a word, $1.50 
each for photos. 


Reliable Poultry Journal, Dayton, Ohio, Grant 
M. Curtis, editor, writes that it is overstocked. 


New Sensations Magazine is reported to have 
ceased publication. 


(Continued on Page 29) 


THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES 
M. REEVE, editors)—offers competent edi- 
torial assistance in the criticism, revision, 
and marketing of manuscripts. Home study 
for Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 
manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 
(Reeve) 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti)....___ 
Figurative Language (Reibold) 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)-___ 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)... — 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) — 
The Way Into Print 
Catalogue 80 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 


“Quality Typing Service” _ 
ers Manuscript preparation for 
Particular People. 


RevisiNc — Tyrinc — Marketinc | 
te for particulars and samples, 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 
re Boyd Avenue New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
BY EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
Neat, accurate work from typed copy, 40c per 
1000 words; from long-hand, 50c per 1000 words, 
with one carbon copy. 
IDA KLEIN 


3756 Os eola Street Denver, Colo. 


Phone Gallup 4718 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 
50c per 1000 words. 
Helen E. Street 
128 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


WRITERS 
Access to two large libraries gives me oppor- 
tunity to find material valuable to writers in 
all fields. Beginners in short-story writing will 
find this service a real help. Write for terms. 


ALICE M. SHOFE 


R. 1, Manhattan, Kansas 


IT WILL PAY YOU 

to get our prices on TYPING, CRITICISM, and 
REVISION. Our prices are _ reasonable, our 
service unexcelled. A special typing depart- 
ment for professionals at rates you can afford 
to pay. Write us. 

THE OLIVER LITERARY BUREAU 

BOX 414, MURRAY, KENTUCKY 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one 
carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 
50c per 1000 words; from handwritten, 75c 
per 1000 words. Poems: ic per line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


600-a E. & C. Bidg. Denver, Colo. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SCENARIO 
WRITING 
112-PAGE BOOK OF FACTS. Critics say, 
“Should be read with avidity by all con- 
cerned’; “Never read anything on the sub- 
ject that caught me like this.” 
Postpaid $1.00 
«. W. COOK, Box 79, Hollywood, Calif. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS’ RINEHART - says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years [ have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in toveh with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 


Let THE HOUSE OF SERVICE type 
your manuscript correctly and promptly. 
Speed, service, accuracy and satisfaction. 
50c per thousand 
THE HOUSE OF SERVICE 


1426 EF. 38th St. Savannah, Ga. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN WRITING 
short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, 

PROFIT? Then send for our new edition 0 
Actual Letters from Prominent Editors, wh? 
want your manuscript. It’s Free if you sem 
for it, NOW. Address M. Mendelsohn, Edit 
or, Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincim 
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Beau, 50 Church Street, New York, is a pro- 
jected illustrated monthly magazine for men edited 
by Roger St. Clair, to appear in September. It 
will be devoted to men who are interested in “the 
niceties of living,” and expects to use brief hu- 
morous articles, short-stories, and light verse. It 
describes itself as “epicurean and sophisticated.” 
Payment will be at indefinite rates on publication. 


Henry Holt & Co., book publishers, will move 
from 19 W. Forty-fourth Street, N. Y., to 1 
Park Avenue, N. Y., on the completion of a 
building at that address and the expiration of the 
lease at their present location. 


The American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, invites contributions within 1200 words for 
its department, “The Family’s Money,” in which 
family financial problems are discussed. 


Sunset Magazine has moved from 460 Fourth 
Street to 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


The Young Crusader, Evanston, IIl., buys short 
prose material suitable for a W. C. T. U. publi- 
cation, paying fair rates on publication. 


Prize Contests 


College Comics announces a fiction contest end- 
ing October 1, 1926, with prizes of $250, $150, 
and $100, plus its regular rates, for the best 
three stories accepted, reserving right to purchase 
at its regular rates non-prizewinners submitted 
and to hold all rights on all stories purchased, in- 
cluding prizewinners. Duplicate awards will be 
made in case of ties. Short-stories should be at 
least 5000 words, novels at least 50,000 words. 
Stories having scholastic or collegiate treatment 
preferred, but not required. The best, most ani- 
mated stories of youth, romance and love are de- 
sired. Contributors may submit any number of 
stories. All submissions should be addressed to 
“Fiction Editor” at the Chicago editorial office, 
221 E. 20th Street. If entrant is a student, state 
name of school, college or university and class 
year. Entries must be forwarded prepaid. Suf- 
ficient stamps with a self-addressed envelope must 
be enclosed for returning manuscripts. Winners 
will be announced November 21, 1926. 


The Tribune, Chicago, invites contributions to 
an illustrated humorous page, as follows: “Jokes 
ot short humorous poems are desired. Contribu- 
lions must be original and hitherto unpublished. 
Material that we accept will be paid for, but un- 
acceptable manuscripts or drawings cannot be re- 
tuned. Please don’t send postage for that pur- 
_ Address Arty-Chuckles, The eTribune, Chi- 

0, 


_The Denver Post, Denver, Colo., each week of- 
as prizes of $10, $5, and five of $1 for the best 
‘ditorials accepted for publication in its Sunday 
The Open Range” page. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Everybody’s, 
American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manuscripte receive 
the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an editor and con- 
sulting critic of established reputation and 15 years’ expe- 
rience, who has helped thousands of writers to a better un- 
derstanding of story values and editorial requirements. Send 
for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
201 Professional Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Are YOU One of the Five? 


Only 5 out of 50 writers are selling regularly. 
Are you? You can be, if you wish. 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


George B. Potter 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn, 


MANUSCRIPTS 
properly prepared for publication by expert typist 
and proficient reviser, according to the strictest 
editorial requirements. Competent criticism of- 
fered, and complete revision guaranteed. 
ALSO 


instruction in prose and verse; fiction and non- 


fiction. 
MISS ISABEL BELLMAN 
1456 Jones Street, Apt. 6, San Francisco, California 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Oom- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


47 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Collier’s, the National Weekly, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, pays $10 each for “Ruthless 
Rhymes” of four lines each. None are returned. 
Each rhyme consists of a humorous treatment of 
some harrowing subject. 


The Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, invites read- 
ers to write for it “a story about your home town.” 
What was the most interesting thing about your 
home town? What made it different from other 
towns? For the best “home town” story submitted 
The Plain Dealer will pay $10; for the second 
best, $5. Your story must not exceed 500 words 
in length and should be addressed to the Sunday 
and Feature editor. No time limit is mentioned. 


The United States Rubber Company, Room 404, 
1790 Broadway, New York, announces prizes of 
$100, $75, $50, and $25, with $5 prizes for honor- 
able mention, in a contest open to shoe dealers and 
repairers, telling how Uskid Soles and other “U. 
S.” sole and heel products have helped them to win 
and hold customers. Closing date October 15, 
1926. 

Sunset, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, an- 
nounces that it will conduct another Western 
Homes Design prize contest next year. 
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Little Letters 
ON SCREEN WRITING 


NO. 6 


By Associated First National Pictures 
383 Madison Ave., New York 


“As a rule, it is to the author’s ad- 
vantage to get his story published 
before submitting to us. Then he is 
offering the producer a published ar- 
ticle, which fact naturally enhances 
the value of the story.” 


including censorship and marketing. 


How to Write a Screenable Plot 
Into Your Fiction Story 
De Luxe, cloth bound book 


Three free assignment criticism coupons 
Booklet of assignments 


| SPECIALLY PRICED COMPLETE, 
$5 POSTPAID 


Send for free booklet, “How to Sell Stories 
to the Moving Picture Producers.” 


_ ‘The editors of Tur Autnor & JourNnat- 
_ ast, in collaboration with screen authorities, 
have produced an indispensable tool for the 
professional as well as the beginning writer. 
It contains sixteen important chapters cov- 
ering every essential phase of the subject, 


Order from the S. T. C. Dept., The Author & 
Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


A SYMPATHETIC CRITIC 


CAN HELP THE WRITER 
IN UNTOLD WAYS 


The Author & Journalist Literary Criticism 
Department Is Now in Its Eleventh 
Year of Helpful Service for 
Writers 


THE PUBLISHERS of 
Tue AvtHor & Jou 
NnaList feel that they are 
exceptionally fortunate 
in being able to offer to 
writers the services of a 
keen, sympathetic broad- 
gauge man of high 
ideals, such as Mr. EKd- 
win Hunt Hoover, who 
is in charge of the de- 
partment of literary crit- 
icism. Mr. Hoover at- 
tacks the problems of 
clients not in an aca 
demic manner, but from 


Verse Criticism 


Thomas Hornsby Ferril 


view, and other magazines. 


cisms are as follows: 


20 lines or less 
Additional lines, 3 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIS 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


For Author § Journalist Clients 


This distinctive service is in charge of 


who has been termed by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne ‘‘one of the youngest and best of 
the sons of the morning,”’ and is the au- 
thor of verse accepted by The Measure, 
Contemporary Verse, Poetry, The New 
York Herald-Tribune, The Saturday Re- 


The fees charged for his helpful criti- 
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BACK COPIES 
OF THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Years of 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 


of twelve (one year’s issues) for $1.00; 
years’ back copies for $4.00. A bargain. 


Address The Author and Journalist 


—are obtainable for a limited period at the — 
our 


Epwin Hunt Hoover the standpoint of prae- 
tical experience. For 
several years past he has been writing and selling 
steadily to exacting magazines, and his yarns may 
be found every month in such publications as 
Complete Story Magazine, The Frontier, Short 
Stories,, West, True Western Stories, and Adver 
ture. His help is of the kind that only writers 
who are actively in the game can give to others 
of their craft. Grateful letters that reach us daily 
from clients of the bureau—professional writers 
as well as beginners—testify to the value of his 
criticisms. 

In line with Tit AutHor & JourNAList’s policy to ope 
its advantages to the widest possible number of serious sti: 


dents, the fees for Mr. Hoover’s constructive criticism (it 
cluding marketing advice) are extremely moderate. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 
For Each Prose Manuscript of 

1,500 words or less Es 
2,500 words or 
3,000 words or 
4,000 words or 
5,000 words or 
7,500 words or 
Longer MSS., each 10,000 words................ 3.50 


Other Service Branches 

Verse Criticism (by Thomas Hornsby Fertil): 
Additional lines, each .......... 
Literary Revision. Careful correction and polish 
ing of a manuscript with special reference to bet 
tering the style. Brief criticism and market sug 
gestions included. Rate: 

With typing, per thousand words............... sae ll 
Without typing, per thousand words .° 
Letter-Perfect Typing: includes careful editing, 
critical opinion, market suggestions. Carbon or 
Prose, per thousand 
Verse, per line (minimum 25C)..................--0-00" 

All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postayt 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 
PT 
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